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of literary history like this, the dryest details and the most 
minute particulars have their interest and their use. We 
cannot but rejoice that the same laborious research, which 
has been so often employed in the investigation of the history 
of deeds of violence and blood, has, in this instance, been 
directed to the examination of the composition and preserva- 
tion of the works of mind, — the history of the triumphs of 
intellect, not of force. And, however imperfect may be the 
records of his life, — though we know nothing of his per- 
sonal experience, his joys, his sorrows, his hopes, his fears, 
or his loves, — the author of the Iliad has gained an immor- 
tality such as few of the great names of earth can boast. 
His magnificent conceptions, after the lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, still live in their original freshness and 
beauty ; the scenes his magic pencil painted are still before 
our eyes ; 

" Still in our ears Andromache complains, 
And still in sight the fate of Troy remains ; 
Still Ajax fights ; still Hector 's dragged along ; 
Such strange enchantment dwells in Homer's song \ " 

And, had it been vouchsafed the bard to know that his 
works were thus destined to bid defiance to time and 
change, — to enjoy a fame and exert an influence coex- 
tensive with civilization, — to form the character of his 
countrymen, and mould the minds of men in every land 
and in every age, how had his fondest desires been more 
than satisfied, and with what utter indifference would he 
have heard that the circumstances of his life, the poor acci- 
dents of his mortal pilgrimage, were doomed to be hidden in 
impenetrable oblivion ! 



Art. VI. — The Works of John Adams, Second President 
of the United States : with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
and Illustrations, by his Grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams. Vol. II. Boston : Charles C. Little St James 
Brown. 1850. 8vo. pp. 542. 

The first volume of this publication is probably reserved 
for the proposed Life of President John Adams. The vol- 
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ume before us, numbered the second, is the first which issues 
from the press. It introduces to us a highly important lite- 
rary enterprise. The various political works of the elder 
President Adams, published during his lifetime, have been 
long out of print, and are, for the most part, to be found 
only in libraries formed in the last generation. They exer- 
cised a very powerful influence over public opinion at the 
time when they appeared. No thorough knowledge of our 
constitutional history can be acquired without a careful peru- 
sal of them. In addition to the works published by him 
while, he lived, it was generally understood that Mr. Adams 
had left behind him manuscripts of great interest and value. 
It was at one time expected that these would have found an 
editor in the late President John Quincy Adams, who had, 
indeed, formed the design of writing the history of his 
father's life and times ; — an intended accompaniment, no 
doubt, of a complete edition of the works. Had he con- 
tinued in private life, after his retirement from the Presi- 
dency in 1829, Mr. J. Q. Adams would probably have 
devoted his leisure to this most dignified and praiseworthy 
occupation. We learn from the prospectus that he made a 
beginning upon the history of his father's life, and that it 
will find a place in the present publication. He was, how- 
ever, as is well known, very soon called again into active 
political service, in which he continued for the residue of 
his life ; leaving to his son, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
the performance of this pious duty to the memory of his 
grandfather. 

We are confident, from the present specimen, that the 
duty thus devolved upon Mr. C. F. Adams, will be performed 
in a satisfactory manner, and so as to reflect honor upon the 
great man, who fills so important a space in the revolutionary 
and constitutional history of the country. It is for many rea- 
sons desirable that important family papers should be prepared 
for publication by a person who brings a family interest to 
the task. He alone is likely to engage in the work with 
sufficient earnestness and zeal. He alone is likely, by aid of 
the family traditions, thoroughly to understand the subject in 
all its bearings ; — to perform the duty with delicacy and 
intelligence. If it were necessary to choose between a son 
and a grandson, as the biographer of a great public man and 
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the editor of his works, we might, perhaps, in most cases, 
prefer the latter. The relation of father and son, especially 
when both have been together on the active stage of life, 
might sometimes prove too intimate for that degree of impar- 
tiality, which is so requisite when the biography of the indi- 
vidual is part of the history of the country. 

Besides this, the next succeeding generation is generally 
too near the events for accurate judgment. We are too apt 
to see contemporary characters and transactions, as infants do 
surrounding objects, — all on the same plane. It is well if 
we do not, under the influence of contemporary prejudices, 
commit the other error of infants, and see every thing 
inverted. The great man of the day sometimes turns out 
afterwards to have been only a great man for the day. The 
passing event, — the debate, the Act of Congress, the 
expedition, the battle, the treaty, the election, the non-elec- 
tion, the revolution, — can seldom be understood by the most 
sagacious contemporary. The importance of almost every 
thing is nearly sure at the time to be underrated or overrated. 
When Caesar gained the battle of Pharsalia, he probably 
seemed to himself and to others to have done nothing more 
than gain a great battle, which he had done twenty times 
before in the course of his life. He could not tell that 
Pompey would not yet live to raise Asia, Africa, and Italy 
itself against him. When Caesar fell at Rome, it was 
probably regarded by the astonished citizens as the most 
momentous event which had happened for ages. But the 
battle of Pharsalia was the era in human history ; — the 
death of Caesar was an event in the Julian family. It 
hastened for a few years the succession of Octavius to the 
dictatorship. 

We learn from the prospectus to the present publication, 
that it is intended to embrace the hitherto published works of 
President Adams, — including, of course, the political tracts, 
and essays on government, and official papers and corres- 
pondence, — and a selection from a mass of manuscripts 
which have never seen the light. The collection, as we have 
stated, is to be made and edited by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, the depositary of all the papers alike of his grand- 
father and father. It is intended as the first of two great 
publications, devoted respectively to the literary remains of 
35* 
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the two Presidents Adams, and elucidating the history of the 
rise and progress of the United States from the year 1761, 
when the revolutionary movement began, down to the year 
1848, when the younger President Adams died. 

The materials for the first of these works, — that which is 
now commenced, — appear to be more ample than had gen- 
erally been supposed. The elder President Adams, during 
nearly all his life, scrupulously preserved his papers. He was 
led to form this habit from having, on some occasion in the course 
of his legal practice, experienced the great importance of the 
possession of a paper, insignificant in itself, as the means of 
fixing a date. Among his papers thus preserved, are many 
of a curious and highly interesting character. Prominent 
among these is a diary commenced as early as 1755, the year 
of his graduation at college, carried on for thirty years, and 
covering the larger part of his political life. It fills the 
greater part of the present volume. That portion of it which 
relates to the revolutionary Congress at Philadelphia, is 
accompanied with some notes of the debates in 1774, 1775, 
and 1776. Though fragmentary, they are highly valuable, 
in the want of any full reports of those eventful days. An 
autobiographical fragment has also been discovered among 
the papers of the elder President Adams, extracts from which 
are introduced in the present volume to fill the chasms of the 
diary. 

The following extract from the prospectus will more dis- 
tinctly indicate the contents and proposed arrangement of the 
publication : — 

" The works will be brought out from time to time, commen- 
cing during the autumn of 1849, and completed within a reason- 
able period, consistently with proper attention to the high charac- 
ter designed to be given to them, and in the following order. 

1. Diary, Autobiography, and Notes of Debates in 1774, '75, 

and '76. 

2. Political Papers, including Controversial Publications of the 

Revolution. 

3. Messages and Public Papers. 

4. Works on Government. 

5. Private Letters on Public Subjects, 1774 to 1801. 

6. Private Letters from 1756 to 1826. 

7. Life, by John Quincy Adams, continued by the Editor. 
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8. Original unpublished Letters of Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, 
Izard, the Lees, Laurens, Gerry, Dana, and other emi- 
nent Patriots of the Revolution. 

It might seem not unnatural, to introduce our account of 
the present volume with some notice of the life of its distin- 
guished author. It strikes us, however, that a mere sketch 
would be of little interest in reference to a person so well 
known ; and that any attempt which we might be disposed 
to make, toward a full survey of his career and a careful 
analysis of his character, may be appropriately and advan- 
tageously reserved, till it can be made with the assistance of 
the materials contained in the future volumes of the work, 
and under the guidance of the biographical memoir to be 
furnished by its editor. 

The first portion of the work consists of the Diary, com- 
mencing in 1755, and continued with frequent interruptions 
for about thirty years. It is impossible to take up a relic of 
this kind from an individual like President Adams, without 
raising the question as to what may be called the morals of a 
diary ; that is, how far it is right for an individual to record 
the events of the day, and his own speculations upon them, 
with a probable view to posthumous publication, or at least 
taking the risk of such publication. It has been contended 
that there is a degree of unfairness and consequent injustice 
in such a course. It tends to give a permanence to the im- 
pressions of the day, which are often erroneous. It perpetu- 
ates those unfounded and uncharitable judgments, which we 
are apt to form of our contemporaries, under the excitements 
of the moment, and hands them down to posterity, to be 
reproduced, perhaps, when the person whose character is at 
stake can no longer defend himself against the imputation. 
It holds out a temptation to violate the confidence of private 
life, inasmuch as the conversations of the table, the club-room, 
the social meeting of every kind, are among the most obvious, 
and at the same time most inviting, materials for the daily 
record. On grounds like these, it is not unusual to hear the 
practice of keeping a diary impugned as contrary in its spirit 
to Christian equity and charity. But we think there is a fal- 
lacy in the reasoning. 

It is certainly wrong to form uncharitable judgments of our 
neighbors, and still more so to express them. Even where 
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no malice is implied in forming and expressing these unchari- 
table judgments, we should be greatly on our guard in the 
opinions we entertain and express of the character and con- 
duct of others. No one doubts the soundness of these trite 
principles ; — few, perhaps, pass a day without violating them 
to some extent. 

There is some danger of violating them in a diary, against 
which those who keep diaries would do well to be on their 
guard. As the injury we may do our neighbor is likely to 
remain for a long time unknown, we commit the injustice 
under a low degree of effective responsibility for the conse- 
quences, and are therefore in danger of using less circumspec- 
tion. This reflection shows the propriety, — or rather imposes 
the duty, — of giving double heed to avoid all unfounded state- 
ments and injurious insinuations, which, if published to the 
world at all, are not likely to be so till they are beyond the 
reach of scrutiny and refutation. As far as these considera- 
tions teach a lesson of caution and charity to journalizers, 
they should have their full weight. 

But it seems to us that it would be giving them more than 
their due weight, to deduce from them an objection to keep- 
ing a diary at all. If the argument proves this, it proves too 
much. It would prove that you must not, in the social circle, 
express your opinion freely, under any circumstances, to the 
disadvantage of the absent. They are not there to defend 
themselves ; — you may do them an irremediable wrong. It 
is true, you may ; therefore you ought to be charitable and 
guarded in what you think and say about the absent ; but 
positively to forbid the use of their names, except for eulogy, 
would be a pedantic rigor. One of the objections against 
diaries is, that they tend to check the freedom of social con- 
verse, by the fear of having every unguarded word caught up 
by the journalist. But why should the license of the talker 
be respected and protected more than that of the diarist 1 
Perhaps, in the great system of compensations in which we 
live, the latter is intended as a check on the former. The 
journalizer says in effect to the conversationist, " my irrespon- 
sible record shall sit in judgment on your irresponsible 
talk." 

Again, it is a grievous wrong, — common, alas! as it is 
grievous, — to assail the characters of men, — public as they 
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are called, or private, — in anonymous newspaper paragraphs. 
The injury is much of the same kind, as that which is inflicted 
in the uncharitable comments of a diary. The power of 
replying is but a nominal protection, available only against 
heinous slanders and distinct and atrocious imputations. 
There is no shield against the warfare that stops short of 
these, however bitter, malicious, and injurious ; — the staple 
of the party press. If nothing could be admitted into its 
columns but with the responsibility of a name, this warfare 
would be brought within much narrower limits ; — and yet no 
such system of restraint is practicable ; — we will add, is 
desirable. The influence of the press, we are disposed to 
think, is in this respect salutary. It is grossly abused ; but 
its suppression would be a greater evil. There is none too 
much truth told. With all the license of the press, we live 
in a world of seems and delusions as to the passing events of 
the hour. If the caucus room, the exchange, and the halls of 
Congress were like Madame de Genlis's castle of truth, where 
each person involuntarily uttered the thought actually passing 
in his mind, a very different face would be put on public 
affairs. Anonymous writing makes some approach to this 
sincerity, and with all its scandals could not well be spared. 

Lastly, the argument we are considering against diaries 
holds equally against writing private letters, in which the 
character and conduct of others are freely dealt with. The 
letter is no more likely to see the light than the diary ; and 
is consequently written in the same absence of actual 
responsibility. Moreover, every one writes privates letters, 
some more, some less — but not one man in a hundred keeps 
a diary ; — so that the evil, if it be one, exists to an extent 
a hundred-fold greater in the one shape than the other. 
Here, again, the designed unfairness is to be denounced, not 
the reasonable usage, with all its liability to abuse, pro- 
scribed. No one, we think, has ever ventured on a paradox 
so extravagant, as to question the importance and interest of 
private letters as a source of historical information in after 
times. It has often been said, on the contrary, that a 
knowledge of the history of a period, — that is, a refined, 
scrupulous, discriminating knowledge, — can only be de- 
rived from this source. In all the points which make them 
valuable materials for history, diaries and letters seem to bear 
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a very close resemblance to each other ; and there is no 
general argument against the former which does not weigh 
equally against the latter. 

It must not be inferred from this somewhat elaborate 
defence of diaries, — which, by the way, might be greatly 
expanded, by dwelling on their positive utility, — that the 
diary of President Adams stands in especial need of vindica- 
tion, in reference to the usual faults of similar records. 
The first portion is characterized by his son, in a preliminary 
observation bearing the initials J. Q. A., in the following 
terms, which fairly indicate the nature and tone of the 
whole : — 

" These are loose fragments of Journal, in the handwriting of 
John Adams, upon scraps of paper, scarcely legible, from 18 
November, 1755, to 20 November, 1761. They were effusions 
of mind, committed from time to time to paper, probably without 
the design of preserving them ; self-examinations at once severe 
and stimulative ; reflections upon others, sometimes, not less 
severe upon his friends ; thoughts, such as occur to all, some of 
which no other than an unsullied soul would commit to writing, 
mingled with conceptions at once comprehensive and profound. 
J. Q. A." 

The first entry in the diary is dated 18 November, 1755. 
The writer was then twenty years old. He had been grad- 
uated at Harvard College, at the preceding Commencement, 
and immediately engaged himself as a teacher of the school 
at Worcester ; but, at the date mentioned, was on a visit at 
his father's, in Braintree. This entry records the "Great 
Earthquake," as it is still sometimes called, of New England, 
being the severest that had happened in this part of the con- 
tinent, which character it still maintains. " We had," says 
the diary, " a very severe shock of an earthquake. It con- 
tinued near four minutes. I then was at my father's, in 
Braintree, and awoke out of my sleep in the midst of it. 
The house seemed to rock, and reel, and crack, as if it would 
fall in ruins about us. Chimneys were shattered by it, about 
one mile of my father's house." 

The duration of this earthquake was ascertained by an 
occurrence of so peculiar a nature, that it may be worth 
mentioning. Professor Winthrop, at Cambridge, some time 
before, having used a pretty long glass tube, in a particular 
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experiment, shut it up in his clock case, for security. This 
tube, standing nearly perpendicular, was overset, and, no 
doubt, by the first shock. It fell against the pendulum, and 
stopped its movement. The hands of the clock, at the 
moment when it stopped, pointed to 4h. 11m. 35s. It was 
a very good clock, and had been adjusted by a meridian line 
the preceding noon. Professor Williams was awaked by the 
earthquake, and, looking at his watch, found it to be fifteen 
minutes after four, and the vibrations of the earth's surface 
continued for about a minute.* The great earthquake at 
Lisbon was upon the first day of the same month and year. 
The shocks were traced on the continent of America, and in 
the West Indies, over a length of a thousand miles. An 
event so memorable appears to have suggested to Mr. Adams 
the idea of keeping a diary, and the entry was probably 
made some little time afterwards, and when he had returned 
to Worcester. 

The practice of keeping school for a year or two after 
leaving college appears to have prevailed among young men 
of narrow means in New England, from a very early period. 
It forms, certainly, no bad preparation for the active duties of 
life. Mr. Adams's residence in Worcester, as the teacher of 
the town school, fell upon an important period in the history 
of the country, and was attended with incidents personally 
important to himself. His preference, at this time of life, 
was for the profession of divinity. His reading, during the 
first months of his residence, was with this object in view, 
and the occasional reflections in his diary are generally of a 
religious cast. Before the conclusion of the first year, and 
when he had nearly attained his majority, he finally decided 
upon the profession of the law. He alludes to the motives of 
this decision in the following terms : — 

" Necessity drove me to this determination ; but my inclina- 
tion, I think, was to preach ; however, that would not do. But I 
set out with firm resolutions, I think, never to commit any mean- 
ness or injustice, in the practice of the law. The study and 
practice of law, I am sure, does not dissolve the obligations of 
morality or of religion ; and although the reason of my quitting 



* See Professor Williams's Essay on the Earthquakes of New England, in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. i. p. 271. 
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divinity was my opinion concerning some disputed points, I hope 
I shall not give reason of offence to any in that profession, by 
imprudent warmth." 

The father of Mr. Adams, a substantial yeoman of Brain- 
tree, " had fondly cherished the hope that he was raising, by 
the education of his son, a monumental pillar of the Calvinis- 
tic Church." * Having, by the perusal of the works of Til- 
lotson and Butler, been led to question the soundness of the 
theology of the Calvinistic school, there can be little doubt 
that an unwillingness to disappoint his father was promi- 
nent among the inducements which led to the change of pro- 
fession. Mr. John Quincy Adams adds, in the memoir just 
cited, that " the philosophical works of Bolingbroke, then a 
dazzling novelty in the literary world, although wholly suc- 
cessless in their tendency to shake his faith in the sublime 
and eternal truths of the gospel, contributed effectually to 
wean him from the creed of the Genevan reformer." * 

It is correctly observed by the editor of this volume, in an 
early note, that " religious opinions had been for a long time 
the principal subject of difference among the people of Wor- 
cester, as indeed they were everywhere in Massachusetts." 
Great activity, not to say bitterness, had been given to reli- 
gious discussions, by the repeated visits and preaching 
of Whitefield. The controversy between this extraordi- 
nary person and the faculty at Cambridge had taken place 
about ten years before the graduation of Mr. Adams ; it was 
freshly remembered ; in fact, it is not yet forgotten. Several 
portions of the diary afford proof of the extent to which 
religious controversy had penetrated New England. It is 
an important feature in the intellectual character of the 
times. Burke, in his admirable sketch of the causes of 
the love of freedom in the American Colonies, alludes to 
their religious character, and especially to the prevalence, in 
the Northern Colonies, of dissent from the Established Church 
of the mother country.f The circumstance, however, to 
which we now allude, — namely, the prevalence of religious 
discussion and controversy between different parties among 



* Memoir of John Adams, by John Quincy Adams, National Portrait Gallery, 
vol. iv. pp. 4, 5. 
t Speech on Conciliation with America, Works, vol. i. p. 187. 
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the dissidents from the church, — had escaped his penetra- 
tion. It had, no doubt, contributed materially to sharpen 
the public mind, and strengthen the existing predisposition of 
the people to canvass with acuteness, alike for the purposes 
of defence and opposition, important propositions on which 
they were called to make up their minds. We do not mean 
that there was any connection, logically speaking, between 
the political controversies which preceded the Revolution, and 
the religious discussions now referred to. But it is quite 
obvious that these last had acted powerfully on the general 
mind of the northern Colonies. They had formed, in almost 
every town and village, two antagonist schools of acute 
reasoners, whose faculties were trained in a never ending 
encounter of wits. Neither of the parties arrayed against 
each other, mainly under the influence of the preaching of 
Whitefield, allied itself with the government in the political 
struggle ; and the entire force of the excitement of intellect 
and controversial skill, produced by these controversies, was, 
between the years 1761 and 1775, turned upon the discus- 
sion of the right of Parliament to tax America. 

It was altogether a very marked epoch. Mr. Adams's 
diary, as we have seen, begins at the close of 1755. The 
Seven Years' War, not yet formally declared, had just com- 
menced. Braddock's defeat took place the preceding sum- 
mer, and from that time forward, the country was filled with 
the rumors of war. A few weeks before the first entry in the 
diary, namely, on the 12th October, 1755, Mr. Adams wrote 
the remarkable letter to his relative Webb, in which he 
alludes to the future greatness of America. He there says, 
" Do not be surprised that I am turned politician. The 
whole town is immersed in politics. The interests of nations 
and all the dira of war, make the subject of every conversa- 
tion. I sit and hear, and after having been led through a 
maze of sage observations, I sometimes retire, and laying 
things together, form some reflections pleasing to myself. 
The produce of one of these reveries you have read above." 

This often quoted letter, though not included in the present 
volume, having fallen in our way, is too important to be 
passed over without a word of comment. The following is 
the passage to which we more immediately refer : — 

vol. lxxi. — NO. 149. 36 
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" Soon after the Reformation, a few people came over into this 
new world for conscience' sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial 
circumstance may transfer the great seat of empire into America. 
It looks likely to me ; for if we can remove the turbulent Gallics, 
our people, according to the exactest computations, will in another 
century become more numerous than England itself. Should 
this be the case, since we have, I may say, all the naval stores of 
the nation in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery of 
the seas ; and then the united force of all Europe will not be 
able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting up for 
ourselves is to disunite us." 

It is justly observed by Mr. Webster,* that this letter is a 
proof of very comprehensive views and uncommon depth of 
reflection in a young man not yet quite twenty. 

What was the precise idea intended to be conveyed by the 
expression of transferring " the great seat of empire into 
America " may admit of doubt. It might seem at first, that 
it looked forward to the removal of the capital of the British 
empire from Europe to America ; — as the capital of the 
Roman empire was transferred from Italy to Constantinople. 
It is possible that Mr. Adams anticipated some such event, 
as that which resulted from the migration of the royal family 
of Portugal from Europe to Brazil. He may have caught a 
glimpse of the successful revolution which severed the British 
dominion and established a new seat of empire on this conti- 
nent. It may well be that the vision had not assumed a defi- 
nite form in the youthful seer's mind. His sanguine temper- 
ament deems it a light matter " to remove the turbulent 
Gallics," at the close of a campaign which had been signalized 
by the defeat of Braddock, and yielded no important success 
besides the deportation of the Acadians. He is familiar with 
the ratio which is to give us, in 1855, a population more 
numerous than that of England herself, — an estimate which 
will be very nearly realized five years hence, — and he sees, 
in the abundance of our naval stores, applied by the energy 
of this rapidly growing population, the means of acquiring the 
mastery of the seas ; which done, " the united force of Europe 
will not be able to subdue us." Then follows the great mys- 



*Eidogy on Adams and Jefferson, Works, vol. i. p. 76. 
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tery of State, the law of our after prosperity as of our original 
growth and independence : — " the only way to Tceep us from 
setting up for ourselves is to disunite us." 

Some portion of the actual movements of war were brought 
within the immediate observation of the youthful and uncon- 
scious statesman in his quiet retreat at Worcester. It was by 
incidents of this kind, that the Seven Years' War familiarized 
the minds of the colonists with military combinations. While 
he was living at Worcester, Lord Loudon, the hopeless pro- 
crastinator; the youthful Lord Howe, to whom the Assem- 
bly of Massachusetts raised a monument in Westminster 
Abbey ; and Sir Geoffrey, afterwards Lord, Amherst passed 
through Worcester, the latter with an army of four thousand 
men. They encamped on the hill behind the court house. 

" Here," says Mr. Adams, " we had an opportunity of seeing 
him, [Sir Geoffrey,] his officers and army. The officers were 
social, spent their evenings and took their suppers with such of 
the inhabitants as were able to invite them, and entertained us 
with their music and their dances. Many of them were Scotch- 
men in their plaids, and their music was delightful; even the 
bagpipe was not disagreeable. The General lodged with Colonel 
Chandler the elder, and was very inquisitive concerning his farm, 
insisting on rambling over the whole of it. The ej&ellent order 
and discipline observed by these troops, revived the hopes of the 
country, which were ultimately fully satisfied by the entire con- 
quest of Canada, with the help of the militia of the country, which 
were sent on to their assistance with great confidence." 

The early portions of this diary show by curious illustra- 
tions how entirely our notions of improvement and culture are 
relative. The European traveller, at the present day, looks 
upon almost every part of our continent as lying in a state of 
nature. Our cities have a recent air, are destitute of time- 
honored edifices ; — our fresh white villages look like paste- 
board scenery ; — the interior seems covered with the prime- 
val forest. To us, as we look around us and compare what 
we behold with the well preserved and not very ancient tra- 
ditions of our forefathers, the present condition of the country 
seems one of high culture, while our grandfathers, we think, 
were surrounded with the barbarism of an aboriginal wilder- 
ness. When Mr. Adams lived at Worcester, it could not, 
says his grandson, have contained above fifteen hundred 
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inhabitants, and the journey from Braintree to Worcester took 
him, on one occasion, five days. He seems, however, to have 
felt himself to be living at a period of wonderful improve- 
ment. 

" Consider for one minute the changes produced in this country 
within the space of two hundred years. Then the whole conti- 
nent was one continued dismal wilderness, the haunt of wolves 
and bears and more savage men. Now the forests are removed, 
the land covered with fields of corn, orchards bending with fruit, 
and the magnificent habitations of rational and civilized people. 
Then, our rivers flowed through gloomy deserts and offensive 
swamps. Now, the same rivers glide smoothly on, through rich 
countries fraught with every delightful object, and through mea- 
dows painted with the most beautiful scenery of nature and of art. 
The narrow huts of the Indians have been removed, and in their 
room have arisen fair and lofty edifices, large and well compacted 
cities." p. 23. 

Having concluded to devote himself to the study of the 
law, Mr. Adams entered the office of Mr. John Putnam, a 
respectable lawyer at Worcester, and agreeably to the cus- 
tom of the day, became an inmate in his family. " I made 
a visit to Mr. Putnam," says Mr. Adams in the autobiogra- 
phy, " and offered myself to him ; he received me with polite- 
ness and even kindness ; took a few days to consider of it, 
and then informed me that Mrs. Putnam had consented that 
I should board in his house ; that I should pay no more than 
the sum allowed for my lodgings, and that I should pay him 
a hundred dollars when I should find it convenient. I agreed 
to his proposals, without hesitation, and immediately took 
possession of his office." In this situation he remained for 
two years, and till he had completed his legal studies, when, 
resisting the urgent solicitations of many respectable persons 
in Worcester to establish himself in that town, he removed 
to his native village of Braintree, and there commenced the 
practice of his profession. To show the spirit with which he 
engaged in his career, and the generous purpose which he 
had formed to lay deep the foundations of his legal attain- 
ments, we may mention that he took home with him from the 
college library the Institutes of Justinian with the Comment- 
ary of Vinnius, and immediately addressed himself to the 
study of this venerable compend of the Roman jurispru- 
dence. 
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" I shall now," says he, " have an opportunity of judging of a 
Dutch commentator, whom the dedicator calls ' celeberrimus sua 
setate in hac academia doctor.' Let me read with attention, de- 
liberation, distinction. Let me admire with knowledge. It is low 
to admire a Dutch commentator merely because he uses Latin 
and Greek phraseology. Let me be able to draw the true charac- 
ter both of the text of Justinian and of the notes of his commenta- 
tor, when I have finished the book. Few of my contemporary 
beginners in the study of the law have the resolution to aim at 
much knowledge in the civil law ; let me, therefore, distinguish 
myself from them by the study of the civil law in its native 
languages, those of Greece and Kome. I shall gain the consider- 
ation, and perhaps favor, of Mr. Gridley and Mr. Pratt by this 
means. As a stimulus, let me insert in this place Justinian's 
' adhortationem ad studium juris : — Summa itaque ope et alacri 
istudio has leges nostras accipite ; et vosmetipsos sic eruditos 
ostendite, ut spes vos pulcherrima foveat, toto legitimo opere per- 
fecto, posse etiam nostram Eempublicam in partibus ejus vobis 
credendis gubernari.' Data Constantinopoli XI. Ealendas De- 
cembris, Domino Justiniano perpetuo Augusto, tertium Consule. 
— Cicero 1 de Oral. ' Pergite, ut facitis, adolescentes ; atque in 
id studium, in quo estis, incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et amicis 
utilitati, et reipublicse emolumento esse possitis.' Arnoldus Vin- 
nius in Academia Leydensi Juris Professor fuit celeberrimus." 

The law, both as a study and in its practice, was on a very 
different footing, in the middle of the last century from what 
it is now. " The name of Blackstone," says Mr. Adams in 
the Autobiography, " had not yet been heard, whose Com- 
mentaries, together with Sullivan's Lectures and Reeves's His- 
tory of the Law, have smoothed the path of the student, 
while the long career of Lord Mansfield, his many investiga- 
tions and decisions, the number of modern reporters in his 
time, and a great number of writers on particular branches of 
the science, have greatly facilitated the acquisition of it." 
He adds, " I was desirous of seeking the law as well as I 
could in its fountains, and I obtained as much knowledge as 
I could of Bracton, Britton, Fleta, and Glanville ; but I 
suffered very much for want of books, which determined me 
to furnish myself at any sacrifice with a proper library ; and 
accordingly, by degrees, I procured the best library of law 
in the State." 

This condition of things contrasts widely with Dane Hall, 
its four professorships and lectureships, and the well filled 
36* 
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shelves of its library. But when Mr. Adams applied to J. 
Gridley, — then head of the bar, — for his advice how to 
gain an entrance into the profession, he was informed by the 
veteran, that it was a light matter then to master the law 
compared with old times. " You must conquer the Institutes 
(Coke's) ; the road of science is much easier now than it was 
when I set out; — I began with Coke-Littleton, and broke 
through." Calling the same evening on Oxenbridge Thacher, 
another of the legal luminaries of the day, to ask his concur- 
rence on the question of admission to the bar, he tells us that 
" Thacher thinks this county full ! " There may at that 
time have been ten or twelve counsellors at law at the Suffolk 
bar. The youthful aspirant and the accomplished veteran 
drank tea, " and spent the whole evening upon original sin, 
origin of evil, the plan of the universe, and at last upon 
law." 

At page 52, we have an amusing account of Mr. 
Adams's debut in the practice of his profession, by draw- 
ing a declaration in trespass for a rescue of an impounded 
horse. The case was of the most paltry kind, springing, 
apparently, from the litigious and unneighborly spirit, which 
often infests a rural vicinage for a generation, stimulated 
by low practitioners of the law, and at that time, appa- 
rently, very rife in Braintree. He was obliged to draw the 
unlucky declaration in haste, and compelled to finish it with- 
out sufficient examination. What if it should be abated ; — 
his first writ ; — a large bill of costs thrown on his client ; — 
his competence doubted ; — his character assailed ? Alas ! 
the writ was abated, and then what lively apprehensions for 
the consequences. "Let me see if Bob Paine don't pick 
up this story to laugh at." " Lambert," — the opposite 
party, — "will laugh, no doubt, and tell the story to every 
man he sees, and will squib me whenever he sees me." 

" Let me note," continues the inexperienced jurist, in his 
diary, " the fatal consequences of precipitation. My first deter- 
mination, what to do in this affair, was right ; I determined not 
to meddle, but, by the cruel reproaches of my mother, by the 
importunities of Field, and by the fear of having it thought I was 
incapable of drawing the writ, I was seduced from that determi- 
nation ; and what is the consequence f the writ is defective. It 
will be said I undertook the case, but was unable to manage it ; 
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this nonsuit will be in the mouth of everybody ; Lambert will 
proclaim it. Let me never undertake to draw a writ, without 
sufficient time to examine and digest in my mind all the doubts, 
queries, objections, that may arise. But nobody will know of 
any abatement, except this omission of the county. An opinion 
will spread among the people, that I have not cunning enough to 
cope with Lambert. I should endeavor, at my first setting out, 
to possess the people with an opinion of my subtlety and cun- 
ning. But this affair certainly looks like a strong proof of the 
contrary." 

It may console the youthful Mansfields of the present day, 
whose first declaration in trespass for the rescue of a horse is 
abated, to recollect that, in ten or twelve years from this 
time, Mr. Adams stood nearly, if not quite, at the head 
of the Boston bar, primus inter pares among many able 
men. 

A great deal of curious information, relative to the state of 
the legal profession at this time, may be found in these pages, 
for which the limits of the present article afford no space. 
Not the least curious glimpse of the state of practice is the 
fact, that the celebrated Timothy Ruggles, a person who, as 
the editor observes, with the exception of Hutchinson, pro- 
bably staked more of influence and property on the event of 
the struggle, than anybody in Massachusetts, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress held at New York, in 1765, whose 
Address he refused to sign, — was at this time (1759) 
" keeping a tavern and practising the law at Sandwich, 
dividing the business of that section of the Colony with the 
elder Otis." Nay, the following extract shows a still more 
extraordinary combination of pursuits. The practice of fill- 
ing writs by sheriffs and their deputies, alluded to in the 
passage we are about to quote, was one of the grievances of 
the day : — 

" H. is very near to beggary and imprisonment. His oxen are 
attached, and his cows, and pew ; and a number of writs and 
executions are out against him, not yet extended. He owes 
more than his estate can pay, I believe ; and I told him that, by 
neglecting his own proper business and meddling with law, which 
he did not understand, he had ruined himself — and it is true ; 
for, if he had diligently followed his trade of making shoes, and 
lived prudently, he might at this day have been clear of debt and 
worth an handsome estate. But shoemaking, I suppose, was too 
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mean and diminutive an occupation for Mr. T. H., as wigmaking 
was to Mr. N. G., or housebuilding to Mr. Daniel W. ; and he, 
like them, in order to rise in the world, procured deputations 
from the sheriff, and, after serving long enough in that office to 
get a few copies of common writs and a most litigious disposi- 
tion, left the sheriff and commenced the writ-drawer. But poor 
H. is like to be stripped of all he has, if he should escape the 
jail, which D. W. was obliged to enter, and if he should not be 
forced to fly like N. G. These sudden transitions from shoe- 
making, wigmaking, and housebuilding, to the deputy sheriff- 
wick, and from thence to the practice of law, commonly hurry 
men rapidly to destruction, beggary, and jails." pp. 88, 89. 

Mr. Adams did not confine himself to the censure of this 
crying evil in his private note-book. He perceived it to be 
a great source of public demoralization, sapping the founda- 
tions of good neighborhood, and turning rural life into a 
never ending wrangle. Young as he was, (24) just starting 
in life, without fortune or powerful connections, and with a 
predisposition to take sides against prerogative, and therefore 
sure to meet with coldness in high places, he determined to 
wage war with this domestic hydra. The following extract 
from his diary contains, no doubt, the peroration of one of his 
arguments before the county court, and may be quoted, at 
this day, as a noble exhibition of moral courage. It displays 
all the lineaments of the village Hampden, throwing down 
the gauntlet, not to one petty tyrant of the fields, but to the 
whole brood which at that time oppressed the country : — 

" 19. Thursday. I have been the longer in the argument of 
this cause, not for the importance of the cause itself, for in itself 
it is infinitely little and contemptible, but for the importance of its 
consequences. These dirty and ridiculous litigations have been 
multiplied, in this town, till the very earth groans and the stones 
cry out. The town is become infamous for them throughout the 
county. I have absolutely heard it used as a proverb in several 
parts of the province, — ' As litigious as Braintree.' This mul- 
tiplicity is owing to the multiplicity of pettifoggers, among whom 
Captain H. is one, who has given out that he is a sworn attorney, 
till nine tenths of this town really believe it. But I take this 
opportunity, publicly, to confront him and undeceive the town. 
He knows, in his conscience, that he never took the oath of an 
attorney, and that he dare not assume the impudence to ask to 
be admitted. He knows that the notion of his being a sworn 
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attorney is an imposture, is an imposition upon this town. And 
I take this opportunity, publicly, to declare that I will take all 
legal advantages against every action brought by him, or by Cap- 
tain T., or by any other pettifogger in this town. For I am 
determined, if I live in this town, to break up this scene of strife, 
vexation, and immorality. (Such suits as this, and most others 
that ever I have seen before a justice in this town, have a ten- 
dency to vex and embitter the minds of the people, to propagate 
an idle, brawling, wrangling temper ; in short, such suits are an 
inlet to all manner of evils.) 

" And one of these suit managers, when I first came to this 
town, hearing that I had been through a regular course of study 
with a regular practitioner, and that I was recommended to the 
court in Boston by one of the greatest lawyers in America, con- 
cluded, that I should be enabled by these advantages, and 
prompted by my own interest, if by no higher motive, to put an 
end to the illegal course of dirty, quacking practice in this town 
which he had been in, and thereby enslaved the minds and bodies 
and estates of his neighbors. And, to prevent this, he set him- 
self to work to destroy my reputation, and prevent my getting 
business, by such stratagems as no honest mind can think of 
without horror ; such stratagems as I always will resent, and 
never will forgive till he has made atonement by his future 
repentance and reformation. I thank God his malice has been 
defeated ; he has not been able to enslave me, nor to drive me 
out of town. But people's eyes begin to open, and I hope they 
will open wider and wider, till they can see like other towns. 
Happy shall I be if I can rescue the souls and bodies and estates 
of this town from that thraldom and slavery to which these petti- 
foggers have contributed to depress them ; and if I can revive in 
them a generous love of liberty and sense of honor. After this 
long digresssion, Your Honor will let me return to this cause ; 
and I rely upon it, it is a vexatious one ; I rely upon it, that many 
of these articles were borrowed, and not bought, and that, there- 
fore, this action cannot be maintained for them ; I rely upon it, 
that the affair of the hat is a litigious thing ; that it was a mere 
piece of tavern amusement, and, if there was any thing like bar- 
gain and sale in it, the bargain was completed, the hat delivered, 
and the money paid ; and, with regard to the other articles, we 
have filed an account that more than balances them, and therefore 
I pray Your Honor's judgment for costs." pp. 90, 91. 

But we must pass on to higher topics. In 1761, the 
great case of Writs of Assistance was argued in the Council 
Chamber in Boston, for and against the Crown. Adams 
was present, a greedy listener ; and from his notes, taken at 
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the time, and his subsequent recollection, is derived nearly 
all that we know of this very important argument. The 
account of it must be read in the fifth and sixth chapters of 
Mr. Tudor's interesting and valuable Life of James Otis. 
It is a somewhat noticeable fact, that beyond a passing and 
very slight reference, (p. 124,) the diary contains no allusion 
to this famous discussion. It appears to have made the 
deepest impression on Mr. Adams's mind. The brief notes 
taken by him evince the most lively interest in the discus- 
sion ; and in reading the more elaborate accounts given by 
Mr. Adams, in after life, of this memorable forensic effort, 
and of its influence on the public mind in the Province, it 
is not easy to repress the belief, that, as in the Socratic col- 
loquies of Plato, the riper meditations of the pupil were 
unconsciously mingled up with the primary conceptions of 
the teacher. " American Independence," he remarks in his 
Letters,* " was then and there born. Every man, of an 
immense crowded audience, appeared to me to go away as I 
did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance. Then 
and there was the first scene of the first act of opposition to 
the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then and there the 
child Independence was born. In fifteen years, that is, in 
1776, he grew up and declared himself free." One thing, 
at least, is beyond doubt, that this impassioned harangue of 
Otis, if nowhere else, had sowed the seeds of independence 
in Mr. Adams's own mind. 

While these stirring events were in progress, Mr. Adams, 
though contemplating them with lively interest, had as yet 
taken no part in politics. He devoted his active hours to the 
practice of his profession ; gave a good deal of time to rural 
labors, for which he manifests, from the first, a decided taste ; 
and pursued, with unrelaxing assiduity, the study of the law. 
In an entry in the diary, toward the end of 1760, we read, 
" Finished the History of the Common Law (Hale's) the 
second time. Ten days are now elapsed since I began it the 
second time ; and all the law I have read for ten days is 
that book once through. I read Wood's Institute through the 
first time with Mr. Putnam, in twice that time, that is, in 
three weeks, and kept a school every day. My present inat- 

* Tudor's Life of Otis, p. 61. 
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tention to law is intolerable and ruinous." On this thesis 
succeeds the following commentary : — 

" Night before Thanksgiving. I have read a multitude of law 
books ; mastered but few. Wood, Coke, two volumes Lilly's 
Abridgment, two volumes Salkeld's Eeports, Swinburne, Haw- 
kins's Pleas of the Crown, Fortescue, Fitz-Gibbon, ten volumes 
in folio I read, at Worcester, quite through, besides octavos and 
lesser volumes, and many others of all sizes that I consulted 
occasionally, without reading in course, as dictionaries, reporters, 
entries, and abridgments, &c. 

" I cannot give so good an account of the improvement of my 
two last years spent in Braintree. However, I have read no 
small number of volumes upon the law the last two years ; — 
Justinian's Institutes I have read through in Latin, with Vinnius's 
perpetual notes ; Van Muyden's Tractatio Institutionum Justin- 
iani I read through and .translated mostly into English, from the 
same language. Wood's Institute of the Civil Law, I read 
through. These on the Civil Law. On the Law of England I 
read Cowell's Institute of the Laws of England, in imitation of 
Justinian, Doctor and Student, Finch's Discourse of Law, Hale's 
History, and some Reporters, Cases in Chancery, Andrews, &c, 
besides occasional searches for business ; also a General Treatise 
of Naval Trade and Commerce, as founded on the laws and 
statutes. All this series of reading has left but faint impressions 
and a very imperfect system of law in my head. I must form a 
serious resolution of beginning and pursuing, quite through, the 
plans of my Lords Hale and Reeve. Wood's Institutes of Com- 
mon Law I never read but once, and my Lord Coke's Com- 
mentary on Littleton I never read but once ; these two authors 
I must get and read over and over again, and I will get them, 
too, and break through, as Mr. Gridley expressed it, all obstruc- 
tions. 

" Besides, I am but a novice in natural law and civil law. 
There are multitudes of excellent authors on natural law that I 
have never read ; indeed, I never read any part of the best authors, 
PufTendorf and Grotius. In the civil law there- are Hoppius and 
Vinnius, commentators on Justinian, Domat, &c, beside Institutes 
ofCanon and Feudal Law that I have to read. Much may be 
done in two years, I have found already ; and let it be my care 
that at the end of the next two years I be better able to show that 
no time has been lost, than I ever have been yet. 

" Let me practise the rule of Pythagoras : — 
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" Thus let me every night before I go to bed write down in 
this book what book of law I have read." 

The year 1764 is memorable as that in which the right to 
tax America was declared by Parliament, and carried into 
effect in the Sugar or Molasses Act. These intimations of a 
purpose to raise a revenue by taxation, in America, were 
met with a prompt and resolute protest from the legislature 
of Massachusetts. In the early part of this year, a small, 
very small, association was formed by J. Gridley, con- 
sisting of himself, Fitch, and Adams, — " Dudley, if he 
pleased, might come," — for the purpose of professional im- 
provement. The project was first communicated by Mr. 
Fitch to Adams, at January court, " in sacred confi- 
dence." At a private interview between Gridley and Adams, 
the former stated to his youthful associate, that " he and Mr. 
Fitch had proposed a law club, — a private association for 
the study of law and oratory. As to the bar, he thought of 
them, as he did think of them, — Otis, Thacher, Auchmuty, 
[somewhat oracular this,] — he was considering who was for 
the future to support the honor and dignity of the bar ; and 
he was determined to bring me into practice, and the first 
practice, too. He could easily do it by recommending." 

This was certainly very agreeable language to be addressed 
by a man past sixty, at the head of the Boston bar, to a 
country lawyer under thirty, struggling into practice. The 
specific mode by which the desirable end was to be accom- 
plished did not appear, to be sure, of the most dazzling kind. 
The small sodality which he proposed to form, — consisting, 
at the most, of four, — was " to read, in concert, the Feudal 
Law and Tully's Orations." For this purpose, at the very 
first interview above alluded to, the legal veteran put into 
the hands of his gratified protege Gothofredus's edition of 
the Corpus Juris, at the end of which are to be found 
" Feudorum Consuetudines, partim ex editione vulgata, par- 
tim ex Cujaciand vulgata, apposita ; " — and (to make the 
matter surer,) " Epitome Feudorum Dionysio Gothofredo 
authore " subjoined. It was agreed, before parting, " to 
meet, the next evening, in one of Ballard's back chambers, 
and determine upon times, places, and studies." 

They met accordingly, Gridley, Fitch, and Adams, and 
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passed the whole evening together. Proposals were made 
" to read a reign and the statutes of that reign," a very fair 
method of bringing the light of history, — the times, the occa- 
sions, and the men, — to illustrate the genius of the law. It 
was also proposed, doubtless by one of the juniors recoiling, 
with human weakness, from the " Feudorum Consuetudines," 
to read " Hurd's Dialogues and any new pieces." But what 
have moral and political dialogues, what have new pieces, to 
do with the law ? Quid hcec ad edictum prcetoris 1 " At 
last we determined to read the Feudal Law and Cicero only, 
lest we should lose sight of our main object by attending to 
too many." Thursday nights were agreed on, and to " meet 
first at Mr. Gridley's office." 

The diary minutes with particularity the proceedings of a 
few of these meetings ; and at the close of one of the earliest 
we find this enthusiastic remark, " I expect the greatest pleas- 
ure from this sodality that I ever had in my life, and a 
pleasure, too, that will not be painful to my reflection." They 
appear to have adhered to this severe regimen till they had 
finished the Feudorum Consuetudines, and then some relaxation 
was judged not unbecoming. 

" Our plan must be," said the master, " when we have finished 
the Feudal Law, to read Coke-Littleton, and after him a reign 
and the statutes of that reign. It should also be a part of our 
plan to improve ourselves in writing, by reading carefully the 
best English writers and by using ourselves to writing. For it 
should be a part of our plan to publish pieces now and then. Let 
us form our style upon the ancients and the best English authors. 
I hope, and expect to see, at the bar, in consequence of this 
sodality, a purity, an elegance, and a spirit surpassing any thing 
that ever appeared in America." 

The career of the law, as we have hinted above, is a 
flowery path at the present day compared with what it was 
in the middle of the last century. We suppose that it is 
thought necessary at no bar in the United States, at the 
present time, for the veterans of the profession to meet their 
junior brethren in confidential sodality to read Godfrey's Epi- 
tome of the Feuds, and review Coke-Littleton, with exercises 
in oratory and composition by way of delassement. But 
such was Gridley's notion of his duty to his young brethren 
in the profession. We wish we knew more of this eminent 
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man. The biographical dictionaries tell us but little of him. 
The period in which he flourished is the least distinguished 
in our New England annals, but he was evidently a great 
man. Sabine puts him in the catalogue of loyalists, but as it 
seems to us, erroneously. It is true he argued the question 
of writs of assistance for the Crown in 1761, but this he did, 
as Attorney-General. Otis, later than that, admitted an un- 
limited right of Parliament to tax America. In 1765, Grid- 
ley was, by a vote of the people in town meeting, together 
with James Otis and John Adams, retained as counsel to 
appear on behalf of the town before the Governor and Coun- 
cil, in support of the memorial of the town praying that the 
courts of law might be opened and business proceeded in, 
without stamps. In the year 1767, he died. Eliot, who 
places him among the whigs, pronounces his eulogy in one 
eloquent line ; " He died poor, because he despised wealth." 
We have dwelt the longer on this sodality, because it 
furnished the occasion for the first political publication of 
John Adams. The celebrated " Essay on the Canon and 
Feudal Law " was the fruit of the association projected in one 
of " Ballard's back rooms." At page 149 of the diary, we 
read, " This sodality has given rise to the following specula- 
tion of my own, which I commit to writing as hints for future 
inquiries, rather than as a satisfactory theory." A note upon 
this entry by the editor informs us, that it was followed by 
the first draft of three papers published in the Boston Gazette, 
and afterwards collected and republished in London, under 
the title of " A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law." 
These papers were widely read and greatly admired on both 
sides of the water. The republication by Almon in London, 
in 1768, took place at the instance of Thomas Hollis. On 
the title-page of the London edition, the work is ascribed to 
Jeremy Gridley ; and it is pronounced in a manuscript note 
of Mr. Hollis, in a copy sent by him to this country, to be 
" one of the very finest productions ever seen from America."* 

* This opinion is expressed by Mr. Hollis, in a note signed with his initials and 
transcribed in the handwriting of Dr. Andrew Eliot, on the title-page of a copy of 
the Essay which lies before us. The note further says, " By a letter from Boston, 
N. E., signed Sui Juris, inserted in that valuable newspaper, the London Chroni- 
cle, July 19, 1768, it should appear the writer of it happily yet lives! " 

This remark was made, no doubt, in reference to the statement on the title-page, 
that Gridley, the reputed author, had died the year before. The real author was 
not only then living, but died fifty-eight years afterwards. 
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That Mr. Hollis should have ascribed this essay to Gridley, 
a year after his decease, is a sufficient voucher for the repute 
in which the latter was held by the friends of American lib- 
erty. 

The year 1765 is memorable for the Stamp Act. It kindled 
the combustible materials already diffused so abundantly 
throughout the Colonies. Mr. Adams drew the instructions 
which the town of Braintree addressed upon this subject to 
its representative in the General Court. This was his first 
public act as an American statesman and politician. His 
instructions " were decided and spirited enough. They rang 
through the State, and were adopted in so many words by 
forty towns as instructions to their representatives." 

We have already observed that it happens, in most cases, — 
we might say, perhaps, in all cases, — that the full consequen- 
ces of incipient political movements of great importance are 
beyond the foresight of the most sagacious contemporary 
actors and observers. Few, however, in the American Colo- 
nies, saw farther into futurity at this time than Mr. Adams. 
This is plain enough from his diary : — 

" The year 1765 has been the most remarkable year of my 
life. That enormous engine, fabricated by the British Parliament, 
for battering down all the rights and liberties of America, I mean 
the Stamp Act, has raised and spread through the whole conti- 
nent a spirit that will be recorded to our honor with all future 
generations. In every colony, from Georgia to New Hampshire 
inclusively, the stamp distributers and inspectors have been com- 
pelled by the unconquerable rage of the people to renounce their 
offices. Such and so universal has been the resentment of the 
people, that every man who has dared to speak in favor of the 
stamps, or to soften the detestation in which they are held, how 
great soever his abilities and virtues had been esteemed before, 
or whatever his fortune, connections, and influence had been, has 
been seen to sink into universal contempt and ignominy. 

" The people, even to the lowest ranks, have become more atten- 
tive to their liberties, more inquisitive about them, and more 
determined to defend them, than they were ever before known 
or had occasion to be ; innumerable have been the monuments 
of wit, humor, sense, learning, spirit, patriotism, and heroism, 
erected in the several colonies and provinces in the course of 
this year. Our presses have groaned, our pulpits have thun- 
dered, our legislatures have resolved, our towns have voted ; 
the crown officers have everywhere trembled, and all their little 
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tools and creatures been afraid to speak and ashamed to be 
seen. 

" This spirit, however, has not yet been sufficient to banish from 
persons in authority that timidity which they have discovered 
from the beginning. The executive courts have not yet dared to 
adjudge the Stamp Act void, nor to proceed with business as 
usual, though it should seem that necessity alone would be suffi- 
cient to justify business at present, though the act should be 
allowed to be obligatory. The stamps are in the castle. Mr. 
Oliver has no commission. The Governor has no authority to 
distribute or even to unpack the bales ; the Act has never been 
proclaimed nor read in the Province ; yet the probate office is 
shut, the custom-house is shut, the courts of justice are shut, and 
all business seems at a stand. Yesterday and the day before, the 
two last days of service for January Term, only one man asked 
me for a writ, and he was soon determined to wave his request. 
I have not drawn a writ since the first of November. 

" How long we are to remain in this languid condition, this 
passive obedience to the Stamp Act, is not certain. But such a 
pause cannot be lasting. Debtors grow insolent ; creditors grow 
angry ; and it is to be expected that the public offices will very 
soon be forced open, unless such favorable accounts should be 
received from England as to draw away the fears of the great, 
or unless a greater dread of the multitude should drive away the 
fear of censure from Great Britain." 

Tnese remarks were made by Mr. Adams, in his diary, on 
the 18th of December, 1765. On the same day, the town 
of Boston passed the vote to which we have already alluded, 
by which Gridley, Otis, and Adams were retained as counsel 
for the town, to support the town's memorial to the Governor 
and Council, praying that the courts might be opened, not- 
withstanding the non-distribution of the stamps. He was 
not. at this time, an inhabitant of Boston, and the coincidence 
of his appointment to such a duty with his speculations on 
the momentous character of the crisis, remind him of Lord 
Bacon's observation " about secret invisible laws of nature, 
and communications and influences between places that are 
not discoverable by sense." There are few persons, we 
imagine, who have not experienced coincidences of this 
kind. 

The counsel, thus appointed, appear to have had their 
hearing at a late hour on the 20th of December, the day 
after Mr. Adams was made acquainted with the abovemen- 
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tioned vote of the town, and, as junior counsel, it was his 
place to speak first. " Then," says he, " it fell upon me, 
without one moment's opportunity to consult my authorities, 
to open an argument upon a question that was never made 
before, and I wish I could hope it never would be made 
again, that is, whether the courts of law should be open or 
not." An abstract remaining of his argument proves, that, 
whether as to the principles, or the authorities by which they 
were supported, he could not be taken unawares. These 
were, indeed, the times, and the trials, by which great men 
were both made and shown. 

Among the most interesting parts of the diary are the 
sketches of character, by which the leaders in these eventful 
scenes are placed before us with a vividness never before 
equalled. Three days after the argument, Mr. Adams 
attends a meeting of the Monday-night Club, at which most 
of the celebrities of the day were present. Harrison Gray, 
Cushing, Samuel Adams, and Otis, are admirably sketched. 
A few master touches are enough to give us a discriminating 
acquaintance with them. 

" Gray has a very tender mind, is extremely timid. He says 
when he meets a man of the other side, he talks against him ; 
when he meets a man of our side, he opposes him ; so that he 
fears he shall be thought against everybody, and so everybody 
will be against him. But he hopes to prepare the way for his 
escape, at next May, from an employment that neither his abili- 
ties, nor circumstances, nor turn of mind, are fit for. 

" Cushing is steady, and constant, and busy in the interest of 
liberty and the opposition, is famed for secrecy and his talent at 
procuring intelligence. 

" Adams is zealous, ardent, and keen in the cause, is always 
for softness, and delicacy, and prudence, where they will do, but 
is staunch and stiff and strict and rigid and inflexible in the 
cause. 

" Otis is fiery and feverous ; his imagination flames, his pas- 
sions blaze ; he is liable to great inequalities of temper ; some- 
times in despondency, sometimes in a rage. The rashnesses and 
imprudencies into which his excess of zeal have formerly trans- 
ported him, have made him enemies, whose malicious watch over 
him occasions more caution, and more cunning, and more inexpli- 
cable passages in his conduct than formerly ; and, perhaps, views 
at the chair or the board, or possibly more expanded views beyond 
the Atlantic, may mingle now with his patriotism. 
37* 
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" The 11 Penseroso, however, is discernible on the faces of all 
four. 

" Adams, I believe, has the most thorough understanding of 
liberty, and her resources in the temper and character of the 
people, though not in the law and constitution ; as well as the 
most habitual, radical love of it, of any of them, as well as the 
most correct, genteel, and artful pen. He is a man of refined 
policy, steadfast integrity, exquisite humanity, genteel erudition, 
obliging, engaging manners, real as well as professed piety, and 
a universal good character, unless it should be admitted that he 
is too attentive to the public, and not enough so to himself and 
his family." 

In the year 1766, we find the following entry : — 

" Attended court, [at Salem] heard the trial of an action of 
trespass brought by a mulatto woman, for damages, for restrain- 
ing her of her liberty. This is called suing for liberty ; the first 
action I ever knew of the sort, though I have heard there have 
been many." 

Dr. Belknap, in his valuable reply to Judge Tucker's 
Queries on the Subject of Slavery and Emancipation in the 
United States,* observes, that " the first trial of this kind was 
in 1770 ; " and he ascribes the movement which was made 
at that time, to obtain the emancipation of slaves by suits at 
law, to the reprint of a pamphlet which contained the case 
of a negro who had accompanied his master from the West 
Indies to England, and there sued for and obtained his free- 
dom, by a judgment of court. This remark is erroneous, if 
reference is had to the case of Sotnmersett. That case 
occurred in 1772, and his master was a Virginian. It would 
seem, from the entry in Mr. Adams's diary, that suits of this 
kind commenced earlier, and had their origin, no doubt, in 
the political discussions of the day. 

In the year 1767, on the 11th of July, John Quincy 
Adams was born at Braintree, in that part of it which now 
forms the town of Quincy. In the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, John Adams removed to the town of Boston, and 
took up his residence in Brattle Square. In the course of 
the year, the firmness of his principles was put to a severe 
test. Through the channel of his friend, Jonathan Sewall, 



* Mass. Historical Collections, first series, vol. iv. p. 202. 
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the place of Advocate-General in the Court of Admiralty 
was offered to him, and even urged upon his acceptance. 
Having declined it, on the ground that he could not approve 
the ministerial system and policy, he was told that the Gov- 
ernor knew his political sentiments very well, but they should 
be no objection to him. He should be at full liberty to 
entertain his own opinions, which it was not wished to influ- 
ence by this office. It was offered to him, because he was 
believed by the Governor to be best qualified for it, and 
because his integrity was relied on. This offer was promptly 
declined by Mr. Adams. He was asked to take it into con- 
sideration, but his refusal was peremptory. This was the 
turning point in Mr. Adams's career. Had he accepted this 
appointment, in 1768, when the lines between the party of 
the government and the party of the people had been dis- 
tinctly drawn, no reservations of his personal independence 
would have satisfied either himself or his fellow-citizens that 
he had not abandoned their cause. His course would, no 
doubt, have been that of his most intimate friend, Sewall, 
through whom the offer was made to him, and who had him- 
self, a short time before, accepted the office of Attorney- 
General. A brave and pure spirit would have been lost to 
the Revolution. 

It is not easy for us, at the present day, fully to under- 
stand the force of the temptation. We look back to the 
position of the friends of America from a very different point 
of view from that on which they stood. Could John Adams 
have foreseen, that, in 1778, he would be an Envoy of 
the American Congress to the Court of Versailles ; that, in 
1788, he would be returning from the Mission to London, to 
be elected Vice-President of the United States ; that, in 1798, 
he would be the successor of Washington, as President ; it 
would have certainly required no self-denial, in 1768, to 
decline an office in a Provincial Court of Vice-Admiralty. 
Could he have foreseen that, after having filled himself the 
highest honors of the yet unborn republican confederacy, he 
should live to see them descend to his infant son, not yet 
a twelvemonth old, it would have been a small thing to set 
at nought the favors of a colonial Governor. But although 
vague fancies of a future career of fame and influence seem, 
at times, to have flitted through his mind, yet no sober calcu- 
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lation, in 1768, could have anticipated, from a line of reso- 
lute political opposition to the government, any thing but a 
life of chilling neglect, obloquy, and conflict. Nor was this 
prospect without its natural influence upon those who bad 
most at stake in society. A large proportion of the men of 
education and wealth ranged themselves on the government 
side. Of ten individuals, enumerated about this time in the 
diary, as having been present on some occasion, — being 
those who stood at the head of the bar, — three only adhered 
steadily to the popular side. 

But though Mr. Adams's part was taken from the first, he 
was probably regarded with a degree of confidence, in refer- 
ence to personal integrity, by the community generally of all 
parties, beyond most, perhaps beyond any, of the popular 
leaders. The diary furnishes ample proof that this confi- 
dence was merited ; and that his political course was the 
dictate of a profound conviction of duty to his country. Nor 
is it less apparent that he was sensible of the tendency of 
great popular excitements to be pushed to extravagance, and 
of the bounden duty of popular leaders to hold the reins with 
a firm hand. 

The following year (1770) brought a memorable opportu- 
nity for putting his firmness, in this respect, to the test, and 
for exhibiting a noble example of professional courage and 
independence. We allude to the fatal event of the 5th of 
March, 1770. To this tragedy there is no allusion in the 
diary, but the autobiography supplies the omission with a 
narrative so interesting, that our readers, we are persuaded^ 
will welcome a considerable extract : — 

" The year 1770 was memorable enough in these little annals 
of my pilgrimage. The evening of the 5th of March I spent at 
Mr. Henderson Inches's house, at the south end of Boston, in 
company with a club with whom I had been associated for several 
years. About nine o'clock we were alarmed with the ringing of 
bells, and, supposing it to be the signal of fire, we snatched our 
hats and cloaks, broke up the club, and went out to assist in 
quenching the fire, or aiding our friends who might be in danger. 
In the street we were informed that the British soldiers had fired 
on the inhabitants, killed some and wounded others, near the 
town-house. A crowd of people was flowing down the street to 
the scene of action. When we arrived, we saw nothing but some 
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field-pieces, placed before the south door of the town-house, and 
some engineers and grenadiers drawn up to protect them. Mrs. 
Adams was then in circumstances to make me apprehensive of 
the effect of the surprise upon her, who was alone, excepting her 
maids and a boy, in the house. Having therefore surveyed round 
the town-house, and seeing all quiet, I walked down Boylston 
Alley into Brattle Square, where a company or two of regular 
soldiers were drawn up in front of Dr. Cooper's old church, with 
their muskets all shouldered, and their bayonets all fixed. I had 
no other way to proceed but along the whole front in a very nar- 
row space which they had left for foot passengers. Pursuing my 
way, without taking the least notice of them, or they of me, any 
more than if they had been marble statues, I went directly home 
to Cole Lane. 

" My wife having heard that the town was still, and likely to 
continue so, had recovered from her first apprehensions, and we 
had nothing but our reflections to interrupt our repose. These 
reflections were to me disquieting enough. Endeavors had been 
systematically pursued for many months, by certain busy charac- 
ters, to excite quarrels, rencounters, and combats, single or com- 
pound, in the night, between the inhabitants of the lower class 
and the soldiers, and at all risks to enkindle an immortal hatred 
between them. I suspected that this was the explosion which had 
been intentionally wrought up by designing men, who knew what 
they were aiming at better than the instruments employed. If 
these poor tools should be prosecuted for any of their illegal con- 
duct, they must be punished. If the soldiers in self-defence should 
kill any of them, they must be tried, and, if truth was respected 
and the law prevailed, must be acquitted. To depend upon the 
perversion of law, and the corruption or partiality of juries, would 
insensibly disgrace the jurisprudence of the country, and corrupt 
the morals of the people. It would be better for the whole peo- 
ple to rise in their majesty and insist on the removal of the army, 
and take upon themselves the consequences, than to excite such 
passions between the people and the soldiers as would expose 
both to continual prosecution, civil or criminal, and keep the town 
boiling in a continual fermentation. The real and full intentions 
of the British government and nation were not yet developed ; 
and we knew not whether the town would be supported by the 
country ; whether the Province would be supported by even our 
neighboring States of New England ; nor whether New England 
would be supported by the continent. These were my medita- 
tions in the night. 

" The next morning, I think it was, sitting in my office, near 
the steps of the town-house stairs, Mr. Forrest came in, who was 
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then called the Irish Infant. I had some acquaintance with him. 
With teajs streaming from his eyes, he said, ' I am come with a 
very solemn message from a very unfortunate man, Captain 
Preston, in prison. He wishes for counsel, and can get none. I 
have waited on Mr. Quincy, who says he will engage, if you will 
give him your assistance ; without it, he positively will not. 
Even Mr. Auchmuty declines, unless you will engage.' I had no 
hesitation in answering, that counsel ought to be the very last 
thing that an accused person should want in a free country ; 
that the bar ought, in my opinion, to be independent and impar- 
tial, at all times and in every circumstance, and that persons 
whose lives were at stake ought to have the counsel they pre- 
ferred. But he must be sensible this would be as important a 
cause as was ever tried in any court or country of the world ; 
and that every lawyer must hold himself responsible not only to 
his country, but to the highest and most infallible of all tribunals, 
for the part he should act. He must, therefore, expect from me 
no art or address, no sophistry or prevarication, in such a cause, 
nor any thing more than fact, evidence, and law would justify. 
' Captain Preston,' he said, ' requested and desired no more ; 
and that he had such an opinion from all he had heard from all 
parties of me, that he could cheerfully trust his life wilh me 
upon those principles.' ' And,' said Forrest, ' as God Almighty 
is my judge, I believe him an innocent man.' I replied, ' that 
must be ascertained by his trial, and if he thinks he cannot have 
a fair trial of that issue without my assistance, without hesitation, 
he shall have it.' 

" Upon this, Forrest offered me a single guinea as a retaining 
fee, and I readily accepted it. From first to last I never said a 
word about fees, in any of those cases, and I should have said 
nothing about them here, if calumnies and insinuations had not 
been propagated that I was tempted by great fees and enormous 
sums of money. Before or after the trial, Preston sent me ten 
guineas, and at the trial of the soldiers afterwards, eight guineas 
more, which were all the fees I ever received or were offered to 
me, and I should not have said any thing on the subject to my 
clients if they had never offered me any thing. This was all the 
pecuniary reward I ever had for fourteen or fifteen days' labor in 
the most exhausting and fatiguing causes I ever tried, for hazard- 
ing a popularity very general and very hardly earned, and for 
incurring a clamor, popular suspicions and prejudices, which are 
not yet worn out, and never will be forgotten as long as the his- 
tory of this period is read." 

The trial of Captain Preston and his men was continued 
for one term, and, in the mean time, an election came on for 
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a Representative of Boston. Mr. Olis had resigned, and Mr. 
Bowdoin had been chosen in his stead. At the general elec- 
tion, Mr. Bowdoin was elected to the Council, and a town 
meeting was called for the choice of his successor. A place 
on the Boston seat, then consisting of four members, was an 
object of greater importance then than now. Mr. Ruddock, a 
master shipwright of great respectability and a justice of the 
peace, which Mr. Adams was not, was set up in opposition 
to Mr. Adams ; but, notwithstanding the clamor against him 
for engaging in the defence of the soldiers, secretly fomented 
by the government, he was chosen by a large majority. He 
had never been in a Boston town meeting, till he was sent 
for to make his acknowledgments for this election. The 
Journals of the House, of which the editor of the present 
volume has furnished an abstract, will show in how large a 
portion of the public business of this critical period his vene- 
rable ancestor bore an active part. The following amusing 
anecdote throws a light upon his position in the House and 
the country : — 

" I immediately attended the General Court at Cambridge, to 
which place the Governor had removed it, to punish the town of 
Boston ; in obedience, however, as he said, I suppose truly, to an 
instruction he had received from the King. The proceedings of 
the legislature, at that time and place, may be seen in their Jour- 
nals, if they are not lost. Among other things will be found a 
labored controversy between the House and the Governor, con- 
cerning these words : ' In General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same.' I mention this merely on account of an 
anecdote, which the friends of government circulated with dili- 
gence, of Governor Shirley, who then lived in retirement at his 
seat in Roxbury. Having read this dispute, in the public prints, 
he asked, ' Who has revived those old words ? They were 
expunged during my administration.' He was answered, ' The 
Boston seat.' ' And who are the Boston seat ? ' ' Mr. Gushing, 
Mr. Hancock, Mr. Samuel Adams, and Mr. John Adams.' ' Mr. 
Cushing I knew, and Mr. Hancock I knew,' replied the old Gov- 
ernor ; ' but where the devil this brace of Adamses came from, I 
know not.' This was archly circulated by the ministerialists, to 
impress the people with the obscurity of the original of the par 
nobile fratrum, as the friends of the country used to call us, by 
way of retaliation." 

Not long after the adjournment of the General Court, 
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came on the trials of Captain Preston and the soldiers. 
The diary is still silent on this subject. Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, in his Memoir,* says, " The writer of this article has 
often heard from individuals who were present, among the 
crowd of spectators at the trials, the electrical effect pro- 
duced upon the jury, and upon the immense and excited 
auditory, by the first sentence with which he opened his 
defence ; which was the following citation from the then 
recently published work of Beccaria : — ' May it please 
your Honors, and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, I am for the 
prisoners at the bar, and shall apologize for it only in the 
words of the Marquis Beccaria : " If I can be but the instru- 
ment of preserving one life, his blessing and tears of transport 
shall be a sufficient consolation to me for the contempt of 
all mankind." ' 

Mr. John Adams himself, in the autobiography, alludes to 
this trial in the following manner : — 

"Preston's trial was iaken down, in short hand, and sent to 
England, but was never printed here. I told the court and jury, 
in both causes, that, as I was no authority, I would propose to 
them no law from my own memory, but would read to them all I 
had to say of that nature from books, which the court knew, and 
the counsel on the other side must acknowledge, to be indisputa- 
ble authorities. This rule was carefully observed, but the authori- 
ties were so clear and full, that no question of law was made. 
The juries in both cases, in my opinion, gave correct verdicts. 
It appeared to me, that the greatest service which could be ren- 
dered to the people of the town, was to lay before them the law 
as it stood, that they might be fully apprized of the dangers of 
various kinds which must arise from intemperate heats and irregu- 
lar commotions. Although the clamor was very loud among 
some sorts of people, it has been a great consolation to me, 
through life, that I acted in this business with steady impartiality, 
and conducted it to so happy an issue." 

In the early part of 1771, his health having suffered from 
town life, and, as he thought, from the air of Boston, Mr. 
Adams removed to his paternal village; but after a residence 
there of about a year and a half, he returned to Boston with 
renovated strength. In the following year, though not a 
member of the General Court, he was, at the instance of 

* National Portrait Gallery, vol, iv. p. 11. 
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Major Hawley, the well-remembered and highly influential 
member from Northampton, called to assist in the private 
deliberations of the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, who were directed to prepare the answer of the House 
to the message of Governor Hutchinson, in which the sovereign 
right of Parliament was asserted to make laws binding the 
Colonies in all cases, and " to lay taxes on all things external 
as well as internal, on land as well as trade." The answer, 
as first drafted by Mr. Samuel Adams, contained the usual 
popular views of the subject. But on its revision by the 
committee, the discussion was placed upon its legal and con- 
stitutional principles, and this state paper, " the most cele- 
brated of the revolutionary controversy in Massachusetts," 
was thus, by the cooperation of Mr. John Adams, brought to 
the form in which it now stands on record. It has usually 
been ascribed to Mr. Samuel Adams, from the circumstance 
that it is preserved among his papers in his handwriting. It 
is probable, in the opinion of the editor of the present volume, 
in which we concur, that Mr. Samuel Adams incorporated all 
the legal and constitutional reasoning furnished by his name- 
sake into the fair draft of the report. But in addition to the 
internal evidence, which shows that this portion, at least, of the 
document was the work of a jurist, — a character to which 
Mr. Samuel Adams laid no claim, — and to the evidence 
furnished by Mr. John Adams's account of the matter, the 
note of Samuel to John Adams, (of which a fac simile accom- 
panies the present volume,) seems to put the matter beyond 
dispute. 

In 1773, Mr. Adams was again chosen one of the Boston 
representatives, and having been elected to the Council, was 
negatived by Governor Hutchinson, for " the very conspicu- 
ous part which he had taken in opposition." * His feelings, 
during the pendency of these events, as recorded in the diary, 
throw light upon the sentiments of reflecting men at that 
time on the general state of affairs, and its relation with the 
prospects of prominent individuals. 

" May 24. Tuesday. To-morrow is our general election. The 
plots, plans, schemes, and machinations of this evening and night 
will be very numerous. By the number of ministerial, govern- 

* Hutchinson's History, vol. iii. (posthumous) p. 396. 
VOL. LXXI. NO. 149. 38 
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mental people returned, and by the secrecy of the friends of lib- 
erty relating to the grand discovery of the complete evidence of 
the whole mystery of iniquity,* I much fear the elections will go 
unhappily. For myself, I own, I tremble at the thought of an 
election. What will be expected of me ? What will be required 
of me ? What duties and obligations will result to me from an 
election ? What duties to my God, my king, my country, my 
family, my friends, myself? What perplexities, and intricacies, 
and difficulties shall I be exposed to ? What snares and tempta- 
tions will be thrown in my way ? What self-denials and mortifi- 
cations shall I be obliged to bear. 

" If I should be called in the course of providence to take a 
part in public life, I shall act a fearless, intrepid, undaunted part 
at all hazards, though it shall be my endeavor likewise, to act a 
prudent, cautious, . and considerate part. But if I should be 
excused by a non-election, or by the exertions of prerogative 
from engaging in public business, I shall enjoy a sweet tranquillity 
in the pursuit of my private business, in the education of my 
children, and in a constant attention to the preservation of my 
health. This last is the most selfish and pleasant system, the 
first, the more generous, though arduous and disagreeable. 
But I was not sent into this world to spend my days in sports, 
diversions, and pleasures ; I was born for business, for both 
activity and study. I have little appetite or relish for any thing 
else." p. 320. 

On the 17th of December, 1773, the memorable destruc- 
tion of the tea took place, by a party disguised as Mo- 
hawk Indians. This occurrence, which contributed mate- 
rially to accelerate the crisis of affairs, is mentioned in the 
diary in the following terms : — 

" Last night, three cargoes of Bohea tea were emptied into the 
sea. This morning, a man-of-war sails. This is the most mag- 
nificent movement of all. There is a dignity, a majesty, a 
sublimity, in this last effort of the patriots, that I greatly admire. 
The people should never rise without doing something to be 
remembered, something notable and striking. This destruction 
of the tea is so bold, so daring, so firm, intrepid, and inflexible, 
and it must have so important consequences, and so lasting, that 
I cannot but consider it as an epocha in history. This, however, 
is but an attack upon property. Another similar exertion of 
popular power may produce the destruction of lives. Many per- 

* The reference is to the letters of Governor Hutchinson and others, forwarded by 
Dr. Franklin from England. 
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sons wish that as many dead carcasses were floating in the harbor, 
as there are chests of tea. A much less number of lives, how- 
ever, would remove the causes of all our calamities. The mali- 
cious pleasure with which Hutchinson the Governor, the consign- 
ees of the tea, and the officers of the customs, have stood and 
looked upon the distresses of the people and their struggles to get 
the tea back to London, and at last the destruction of it, is amaz- 
ing. 'Tis hard to believe persons so hardened and abandoned." 
p. 324. 

But greater events are in train. The General Court had 
been prorogued to Salem by Governor Gage, as a place where 
its members were less likely to be under popular influence. 
Here, on the 11th of June, 1774, and whilst the Secretary 
stood on the outside of the locked doors, with a proclamation 
dissolving the assembly, a vote was passed by that body, 
appointing a committee of its members, five in number, to 
meet committees of the other colonies at Philadelphia, on 
the first day of September following. This resolution was 
adopted by twelve dissenting voices out of one hundred and 
twenty-nine present. The five persons designated were 
Bowdoin, Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Robert 
Treat Paine, by the last four of whom the appointment was 
accepted. The following is the entry in the diary of this 
important event : — 

" There is a new and a grand scene open before me ; a Con- 
gress. This will be an assembly of the wisest men upon the 
continent, who are Americans in principle, that is, against the 
taxation of Americans by authority of Parliament. I feel myself 
unequal to this business. A more extensive knowledge of the 
realm, the colonies, and of commerce, as well as of law and 
policy, is necessary, than I am master of. What can be done ? 
Will it be expedient to propose an annual congress of commit- 
tees ? to petition ? Will it do to petition at all ? — to the King ? 
to the Lords ? to the Commons ? What will such consultations 
avail ? Deliberations alone will not do. We must petition or 
recommend to the Assemblies to petition, or — 

" The ideas of the people are as various as their faces. One 
thinks, no more petitions, — former having been neglected and 
despised ; some are for resolves, spirited resolves, and some are 
for bolder counsels. > I will keep an exact diary of my journey, 
as well as journal of the proceedings of Congress. 

" 25. Saturday. Since the Court adjourned without day this 
afternoon, I have taken a long walk through the Neck, as they 
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call it, a fine tract of land in a general field. Corn, rye, grass, 
interspersed in great perfection this fine season. I wander alone 
and ponder. I muse, I mope, I ruminate. I am often in reve- 
ries and brown studies. The objects before me are too grand and 
multifarious for my comprehension. We have not men fit for the 
times. We are deficient in genius, in education, in travel, in for- 
tune, in every thing. I feel unutterable anxiety. God grant us 
wisdom and fortitude ! Should the opposition be suppressed, 
should this country submit, what infamy and ruin ! God forbid. 
Death in any form is less terrible ! " p. 339. 

On the 10th of August, the delegates of Massachusetts set 
out for Philadelphia. The diary is full in reference to the 
journey ; the passage of the party through the principal towns, 
where they were received with enthusiasm ; the arrival at 
Philadelphia ; the organization and proceedings of the Con- 
gress. It is accompanied, as we have intimated above, with 
brief notes of some of the earlier debates. It would be diffi- 
cult to overstate the interest of these sketches of the political 
history of the country, in the most important part of its heroic 
age ; but this is a theme on which our limits now forbid us to 
enter. We have accomplished the main object of this article 
if we have conveyed to our readers some not inadequate idea 
of the character of the volume before us, as a specimen of 
the great work which it introduces to the public. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, however, that we have been able 
to extract but a very small portion of its interesting contents. 
It will be found to contain, on almost every page, facts of 
great interest for the history of the important period which it 
covers. We are acquainted with no work which brings the 
reader so near to the scene and the events of the important 
interval, which elapsed between the year 1761 and the open- 
ing of the Revolution. Nor is less light thrown on the man- 
ners of the day, the state of society among the educated 
classes, and the general condition of this part of the country. 

It would be unjust to close our article without bearing wit- 
ness to the ability with which the volume is edited. Much 
labor and time have evidently been bestowed in preparing it 
for the press. The text, to all appearance, is presented in 
its original integrity. The Editor assures us in the preface, 
that nothing has been omitted because it bore hard either 
upon the writer of the diary, or those mentioned by him. A 
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sufficient explanation, generally a brief one, is given of every 
important transaction alluded to. Suitable biographical 
notices are given of the public characters introduced, and a 
commendable impartiality observed in remarking upon their 
conduct. The editor is imbued with the principles of the 
Revolution, without being inflamed by the heats of temporary 
controversies. There is no adulation lavished upon the emi- 
nent individual, to whose memory the work is consecrated. 
He is left to speak for himself, in his own record of the 
crowded scenes of his life. Regarding the present volume 
as a fair specimen of the work, we are confident that it will 
prove a contribution to the materials of American history, 
not second in importance and interest to any of the great 
publications with which it is most obviously to be compared. 



Art. VII. — Orations and Speeches on various Occasions. 
By Edward Everett. Boston : Little & Brown. 
1850. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The experience of the world has shown pretty conclu- 
sively, that eloquence and political liberty go hand in hand, 
flourish under similar favoring influences, and, dying together, 
are buried in the same grave. To discourse upon the mar- 
vellous effects produced by the great orators of Greece and 
Rome were to talk upon a hackneyed theme, with scarce a 
possibility of saying any thing at once new and true. But 
the eloquence of the ancients, it cannot be denied, acquires 
in republican America a fresh interest, from the numerous 
coincidences of circumstance, occasion, topics of popular 
appeal, and links of electric sympathy between the patriot 
speaker and the tumultuous assemblages of free and sov- 
ereign citizens, gathered to consider questions of moment to 
the public weal, or to celebrate, with the pomp of solemn 
processions, religious rites, and commemorative orations, the 
illustrious achievements of the mighty dead, to call up the 
famous days which have been turning points in the history of 
national greatness. In truth, we are living over again the 
38* 



